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Agricultural Surveys. 


In Prof. Chadhourne’s recently issued volume 
of ‘Lectures on Natural History,’’ there is one, 
which we have read with much interest, on the 
relations of Natural History to Wealth. After 
stating several propositions to support the argu- 
ment that ‘‘the most obvious benefit of Natural 
History is the development of new resources of 
wealth,’’ the author goes on to show the advan- 

A locality of plumbago was discovered a year | tages of thorough scientific surveys of countries 
or two ago on the top of mount ‘Puzzle,’ in the and States, as a means of developing the sources 
adjoining town of ‘‘Newry.’’ Our party devoted ‘of wealth and power. The whole history of coal 
a day to the examination of said ‘* Puzzle.” Af-| is an argument in favor of the study of Natural 
tera ten miles ride, anda hard push up an al-| History, for in searching for it, millions of dol- 
most perpendicular ascent, fur we missed the best | lars have been thrown away in boring rocks in 
way and took the worst way up, we found that, which a pound of it could never be found; yet 
like the Frenchman’s woodehuck which he dug) had scientific men made careful explorations of 
all day for, ‘when we got to it, it was not there.’’ | such localities, enough would have been saved to 
It had been there however, and abundant evidence | have covered the expense of a full and complete 
was left around its bed of enterprise and energy | survey of the resources of our entire country. 
of pursuit that, if expended under different aus-| In his remarks upon these surveys, Professur 
pices would have been, we doubt not more liber- Chadbourne says : 
ally rewarded than it could possibly be here. The) ‘Our States have also understood the value of 
deposit of plumbago, which was of excellent qual- | these investigations. Large sums have been ap- 


. ni : _propriated by many of them, and in none, 80 far 
ity, had been all exhausted, and great smount' 5, Thane, has the money failed to yield a full 


of labor had also been laid out in blasting into! return in kind, besides an immense benefit to the 
the svlid mountain in search of more, where we | general cause of science. In some, the return in 
could see not the lsast indication to give a hope | ® single year has been a hundred-fold. Such ex- 


. ' . : plorations do not produce their best results at all 
that any existed. The proprietor of the works | times in the discovery of minerals. It is to this 
however, probably influenced by the old adage | that attention is most directed, and success in 
that one man could see into a millstone as far as_ this is generally the criterion by which they are 


another, had blasted the works with a courage judged. Other objects receive attention. They 
and zeal worthy so high a cause _ point out general characteristics of soil as deriv- 


clgwas 7 3 “ 7 . | ed from certain classes of rocks, discover fertiliz- 
Notwithstanding che exhaustion of this locality ers, and thus give important aid to agriculture. 
of plumbago destroys the chance of collecting They point out proper building material by the 
specimens ol it, the geological features and char- partie Mee Sree and clays, cements, and 
. . . Pa . rH \. *) ¢ y f + | s 8 7, 
acteristics of this mountain are to one interested paints. Such examinations in many cases give 


. 6 Mth Sa important hints in engineering, the draining of 
in the study of Geology and its scientific demon- jands, the sinking of artesian wells, and conse- 


strations, well worth the labor required to as- quently bear upon the healthfulness and habita- 
cend it. We would however advise all who, bleness of large tracts of tand.” 
wish to do it, to go up on the east side from’ Leaving the above suggestions of our author 
Ellis’ river which you may do on horse-back if for the present, we resume our, subject, which 
you please, and not on the south side, as we Was to present some considerations in regard to 
did. We had begun to make observations and agricultural surveys of counties, 28 a means of 
sketches of the peculiar changes in rsa Na improvement in our system of husbandry. 
and metamorphism of the rocks, which are por- All who are in any way familiar with the pre- 
trayed here on a grand scale, when the weather, | ent state of agriculture in Great Britain, must 
which had been warm and somewhat sultry, also be aware that the great impetus given to im- 
took ona little metamorphism, thrust into our proved husbandry there, is traced to the county 
faces mist and clouds, and finally, by generous agricultural surveys, commenced by that emi- 
dashes of successive showers threw a wet blanket nent agriculturist, Arthur Young. In them are 
over our plans and operations, and we beat a re- to be found an accurate and full description of 
treat while there was daylight to allow us to do the agricultural capabilities of each county, mi- 
it. Not wishing to be baffled by the storm king nute statements of its condition at the time the 
in 80 laudable an object, we have commissioned survey was made, and hints for improvement. 
Dr. True, who is familiar with the topography Agricultural surveys that have thus far been 
and geologic vagaries of the place, to search out, made in our own country partake of this same 
and trace out, and sketch out, all the interesting general outline, with more or less variations, ac- 
points in question, in shape and furm for the re- | cording to different localities and operations. We 
port hereafter to be made. have before us at this writing, several surveys of 
At the foot of Puzzle mountain, on the westerly | counties in New York, one in Massachusetts, and 
side, isa very pretty lake, or ‘ pond,” as they two in our own State. They are all valuable re- 
call it. The Yankees call every sheet of water ports, and present many ideas and suggestions 
less than a sea, a *‘pond.”’ It is known as Ilow- concerning the agricultural condition and _pros- 
ard’s pond, and is getting to be quitea noted pects of the localities surveyed, that render them 
place fur trout-fishing. We said it is at the foot important additions to our agricultural literature. 
of the mountain, but in this case the foot, and of The Scientific Survey of our State, which we 
course the pond, is pretty well up in the world, have long looked to as one of the surest ways of 
say two or three hundred feet above the waters of developing our rich mineral and agricultural re- 
the Androscoggin. There is nothing very curi- Sources, and adding to our prosperity and wealth, 
ous in this, but the stream that flows from this has been commenced under such direction and 
pond, is to us, worthy of note as a veritable with such spirit, as that we may look for an im- 
mountain caseade. At first it flows easily along mense benefit therefrom. But this Natural His- 
as gentle and quiet as any other woodland stream tory survey of the State will not at all interfere 
should, but presently it comes to the slope of With more brief agricultural surveys of separate 
land which lies between the foot of the mountain counties. No State in the Union has had a more 
and the Androscoggin, when it begins tu tumble perfect and complete survey than New York, as 
over rock and ledge, and for a mile and a half it the fifteen or eighteen larg. royal quarto volumes 
is one continued miniature cataract, leaping and fully proves; yet we are having from time to 
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laughing, and rattling along, now on this side of time in the transactions of the Agricultural So- | 
the road, now on that, now dancing around this ciety of that State, reports upon the agriculture 


point of rocks in a whirling eddy, then dashing of distinct counties, which are of the greatest 
over a big boulder in its way into a little pool importance to the farming and industrial inter- 
below, and there taking breath and gathering ests of the State. ae 
strength for another spring forward over its craggy | The situation of the Several counties in our 
path, and so it goes, in noisy but merry mood, °¥" State are widely different. Some are upon 
until, at the bottom of the slope, some thrifty the coast, others in the interior, and others yet, 
Yankee has caught and penned it in flume and” the extreme northern portion of our territory. 
penstock, in order to turn the wheels of his mill These — ctentens embrace different aspects 
near the pretty little village of Hanover. We of geographical outline and geological character ; 
thought if the Ilanoverians were desirous of beat- and there is also ° marked difference in the meth- 
ing Boston or New York in their display of foun- | ods of farming practiced and the productions 
tains by action of their Cochituate or Croton wa- most generally tre In net localities, grax 
ter, all they would have tu do would be to lay a | 8 is the principal farm pursuit ; in others or- 
strong pipe from Howard's pond, down to their charding receives more attention. In some coun- 
own level, and they could thus have one of the. ties, farms have been long settled, and if _their 
tallest and most splendid ‘‘ jets d’eau,”’ or water- fertility has not been kept up by judicious 
spouts in the world. But as they are blessed ™@nagement, they are beginning to show the ef- 
with an unlimited supply of purest water from | fects of close Cropping 3 while others = Sa 
river and mountain, they are content to let nature paratively new, the soil strong and fertile, and the 
take her course in the matter, without guidance farms and agricultural resources undeveloped. 
or hindrance from them. We would here observe 9% Natural History a if completed, will 
that nature in her liberality of aquatic favors to of course, not go fully into the details of farm 
the good people of this part of the Androscoggin ™*™*gement in the several towns pany © 
valley, in the way of pure water, ha’ also varied COUtY, although the general outlines will 
the programme bya pretty smart sprinkling of be — There _ also other topics of in- 
mineral springs which have been found in various | terest in an agricultural pout of —s such as 
locations around Bethel. Their several qualities, farm stock and productions, which would not 
with other matters must form the subject of our | “°™® under the plan proposed by the scientific 
next “missive” from the mountains. | survey, but which it is important to have brought 
inilataiteiaiiithitiias out and presented to the farmers at large. These 
The Wheat Louse. can be given in agricultural surveys, such as 
‘other States are having completed with the most 
Mr. Samuel Guild, of this city, informs us of satisfactory results. 
the Spplaasance of a new enemy to the growers of ‘The proper place for these reports upon the 
wheat in his fields, in the shape of the black | agricultural condition and prospects of our coun- 
aphis or plant louse. He says that the heads of ties, is in the annual volume of the Secrerary of 
the wheat are in some cases completely black ‘our Board of Agriculture. If published here, 
with them. We noticed also several of these they will reach most of the farmers of our State, 
aphides upon the heads of some remarkably fine and be a means of decided improvement in the 


stalks of Black Sea Wheat, brought into our of. | various pursuits of husbandry. Let some meas- 


fice on Tuesday, by J. W. Patterson, Esq. The | ures be taken by our agricultural societies, by 
Boston Journal mentions their ap 


pearance in | which we may have these reports, showing the 
er numbers in the wheat fields of Berkshire, condition, capabilities, and prospects of farm 
: erg and Worcester counties, Massachusetts. | pursuits, in their several localitics. 

Bays : 


“The insect has not been described in a Weather Proof Nails. 
ological work, and Uhler of Baltimore, neat 


made the order of which it is a member |__A writer in the Ohio Field Notes, who remarks 
— & spec. | : ‘ 

mont Beef states that it is a stranger. Whe about the difficulty of having roof-boards and 
aoe fore, ‘8 that it has been introduced among | weather-boards hold good in their place for any 


Office. ‘SM Seeds distributed by the Patent | great length of time, gives a simple method, and 
)one which, he says, will not fail, of preparing 
ee eae the nails s0 that they will hold in any place : 


estroy, but |, “fake ten-penny, malleable nails and place 


kernel, which it does not 
Which’ causes it to shrivel and become lighter | the head in a vise; take a pair of pincers and 


than it otherwise would | It wi i i ; 
a » It will the | grip the nail near the ist i 
their crepe apprehensions of some Soeeers thas] round, minding to make the ‘twist, somewhat 
> 0 7 ; sas : ra * 
well a = fatally injured by it, are ast | elongated. In driving, the mail becomes a screw 
Nay Raps ng oF will be only a depreciation | and neither sun nor hammer can withdraw it.’’ 
total long, > MUCof the Wheat, and not a_| 




















t7The Maine Scientific Survey is now on its 
; | Way up the east branch of the Penobscot 

_ agro ap pears ; | yup enobscot, thence 
wy 04s —& round red beetle with’| to proceed through Aroostook county. The ex- 


» feeds upon the wheat 1j a 
stroys many of them, thus making iteclf ceoful ” ong . So. aaa ti 
Ww en. 


American Bee Journal. 








The Army Worm in Maine. | 


We last week, on the authority of a corres-| We wish to direct the attention of our readers 
pondent in North Berwick, announced the ap-/ interested in bee-keeping, to the above valuable 
pearance of the army worm in York county. Since | work, the publication of which was commenced 
then we have received intelligence of the com-|at Philadelphia, in January last. It is issued 
mencement of its ravages in other sections of the | monthly, in quarto form, of twenty-four pages 
State. A gentleman informs us that the worm each, embellished with illustrations. The arti- 
was discovered at work last week in the ficlds of! cles are practical and useful, and for a journal 
| Ebenezer Cobb, Esq., of Union, and was dving | devoted to a specialty, evince considerable varie- 
much damage to the crops. ity and spirit. The editor is known to be one of 
The Bangor Whig mentions its simeltancous| the most eminent and successful bee-keepers and 
appearance on Sunday and Monday, 5th and 6th | writers in the country, and the Journal gives 
‘inst., in various parts of the city. They were | proof of his ability to make it every way worthy 
first observed in a field of barley on State street,| of the support of those whom it is especially de- 
\belonging to J. Wingate Carr. Two acres of | voted to benefit. 
oats belonging to Mr. Wall, near the railroad, in| The publishers also issue a practical and relia- 
| good condition on Monday, were found stripped | ble agricultural and horticultural monthly, The 
‘on Tuesday morning—nothing but the bare stalks Farmer and Gardener, in the same form, with 
left, with afew of the beads. Mr. Sawyer of | thirty-two pages in each number. Either publi- 
/ Ellsworth reports that these destructive worms! cation can be had for $1,00 per year, or both for 
‘had appeared in that and the adjoining town of $1,50. The ‘ Year Book of the Farm and Gar- 
Waltham, and are committing great ravages in den,’ and ‘* Both Sides of the Grape Question,”’ 
the grain and corn fields. As yet we hear noth- previously noticed by us, are useful little manu- 
ing of its appearance in our immediate vicinity, als, and sent asa premium with the journals at 
but have no idea that any portion of the State is| the above terms. Address A. M. Spangler & Co., 
to be exempted from a visitation of similar char- 25 No. Sixth St., Philadelphia. 


jacter. | 

| There may be some doubt, however, whether | ft, + wah Ps 

‘this worm is the army worm proper, which has | Communications. 
joverrun the South and West during the present); => aren 
‘season, although perhaps equally destructive in | 
. . . . ! 
its ravages. The Whig describes it as of catter- | 
pillar furm, nearly black in color, from three- 


fourths of an inch to an inch and a quarter in Be - 

“wen d , ; ; 4 . ceased to sketch incidents and facts, agricultural, 

ength; and a gentleman who saw the worm 1M historical and geographical for the columns of the 

Uaion, says it is nearly black, and very nearly Farmer, which has regularly come to me every 

jresembling the common apple tree catterpillar. week, and as often admonished me of my obliga- 
* ° ° . 8 i » » y ; arf fie 1 

Ss wlll be ceee Green the following authoritative tions to fill up a corner from this far-ff field of 


tee : its labors. ‘This morning the “spirit movcth me 
description of the army worm, that there isa 4, write,” and another voice whispers ‘quench 
wide difference between the two : not the spirit,”* and so here lam at my table 
“The army worm is about one inch anda quar- With pen in hand to **heed the exhortation,”’ and 
|ter in length when full grown. It has sixteen YOU may expect an oceasional letter from this 
I gs, is round, cigar-shaped, striped longitudinal- land of gold and grindstones, freestone and fat 
ly, as follows: a broad dark gray stripe extends Sheep, plaster and potatoes, &c., ke. Well, what 
‘and covers the entire length of the back, the ®bout the gold?) What? why, much every way. 
center of the stripe being almost black. gradual- old is abandant in Nova Scotia, and so are the 
ly becoming lighter on either edge, and termina- diggers. But there does not seem, as yet, to be 
ting in a well defined narrow black stripe with a ny irresistible affinity between them. I do not 
white edge below; then a reddish gray stripe, Wish to draw off any of the industrious farmers 
which terminates just above the legs. ‘The belly Of Maine from their broad acres, by any facts I 
below this stripe is a greenish, sometimes yellow- may communicate tn reference to the existence of 
‘ish gray. The head is a light tawny color— geld in this country—for [ consider it unwise for 
sometimes a yellowish green shade is seen. The #8y man with good land before him to cultivate, 
head is marked with two dark lines, which near- to leave it and seek his fortune in the lottery of 
ly or quite unite in the center of the head, and gold digging. ‘ . 
iverge from each other like the letter X, both That there is an abundance of the peoeee 
,towards the mouth and behind. There are but metal in this Provinee, 1 have no doubt. At 




















For the Maine Farmer 


The Gold Diggings of Nova Scotia. 


Mr. Eprror :—It is a long time since your 
Nova Scotia correspondent laid down his pen and 





}manure. 


A ton of good hay is undoubtedly of as 
much value for stock this year as it was last, but 
are we able or in a position so te do? Hay has 
heen one of our chief products for export and ex- 
change with our southern and we tern friends. | 
The hay exported from this place went almost 
exclusively to southern markets. Those markets 
are closed. Massachusetts and the middle States 
have enough and to spare, and our buyers decline 
to contract. ‘* Then we will use it at home!” 
Have we stock enough to consume it? We all 
remember what an immense amount of stock went 
out of the State, and into the barrel last fall. 
Several hundred horses have also been sent out 
this summer. They will not be missed so much, 
although they were our best horses. [f a poorer 
class of them had heen taken, it would have been 
a blessing to the State. These and the butchers 
have, I fear, left us with less stock than we need. 
Who will enlighten us on the hay question, and | 
‘*what will he do with it?” 

Weatuer, Crops, &c. The monthly mean or | 
average temperature for July was 68.6 degrees. | 
Extremes 85° and 56°. There has been a good 
deal of wet, foggy, rainy weather during the 
month and as a consequence, rather poor haying | 
weather. But very few will finish haying in July. 
Crops are looking pretty well and doing a goud 
growing business. The last half of the month 
was much cooler than the first and not exactly | 
such weather as corn delights in. Corn all spin- | 
dled and potatoes in blossom 30th. A fair pros- 
pect of a good harvest. Geo. E. B 

Belfast, Me., July 31, 1861. 
——————_—_~+eg0e- 

For the Maine Farmer. 

Slobbers in Horses. 





An old farmer, whom the writer once knew, 
was of opinion that the slobbers in horses was 
caused by their eating the col-webs which one 
sees so abundantly in the morning upon the grass 
at this season of the year, and which they could 
not avoid eating. It was his practice to stable 
his horses at night, during the month of August, 
giving them hay enough to make up for what 
grass they would eat during the early morning, 
and they were never troubled with the slobbers. 

LB. 


Miscellany. 


How Cows are kept in London. 











Sgrieutoral 


** One of the last places in all the world, per- 
haps, where one would expect to find a herd of 
three or four hundred cows, would be the City of 
London, especially in that fashionable part of it 
known as the *West End.’ And yet, if one con- 
siders a moment, it is manifest that ‘milk for the 
million’ must some how or other be provided, and 
the how becomes interesting. ‘Milk for babes is 
scriptural, and we were much struck with the 
good security—so characteristic of English thor- 
oughness—furn.shed to the babies in the vicinity | 
of St. James's Park, for the purity of the bever- 





| 
' 


oi the ill is very small. 


| with them. 


away. A dozen exceptions were, however, found 
in a hospital, under treatment for various ail- 
ments ; but with the abundant and healthful and 
various feed, and good ventilation, the percentage 
" Mangels are freely fed 
daring the whole winter, and though brewers’ 
grain is considered, in this country, a stimulat- 
ing diet, the large mixture of green and dry hay 
seem there to prevent any ill effect of the large 
quantity of grain, amounting, as we have seen, 
to a bushel and a half per day to each animal. 


| We never any where chanced to see an equal 


number of cows in sv good apparent condition as 
in these stables. 

The stables themselves are models of neatness 
and economy and convenience as mere cow-stables. 
All the feed of the animals was, however, kept 
in other convenient buildings, there being no lofts 
or scaffolds even for hay in the stables. At the 
time of our visits, large heaps of mangels were 
lying out of doors near the stables, and loads of 
green fylder were standing near. The grain was 
stored in vats partially ander ground, and it was 
said would keep med for a long time.’’—<Ameri- 
can Stock Journal. 





The Army Worm in Massachusetts, 


The Fall River News has the following interest- 
ing statement in regard to the depredations of the 
army worm in that vicinity. It will be noticed 
that the plan of stopping their advance by means 
of a trench has been successfully tried : 

These pests of agricultural operations have not 
yet intermitted the destructive work in this vicin- 
ity, and their ravages are really calamitous. We 
visited to-day the splendid grounds around the 
borders of Dr. Durfee’s farm, where we encoun- 
tered them at almost every step. Four acres of 
the most promising oats were so overrun by the 
insects that the Doctor caused the field to be 
mowed. On examining the dry straw, the spin- 
dies, grain and leaves were consumed from the 
stalk. The art of threshing, however perfect the 
process, could not approach the work of these 
noiseless insects in thoroughness. 

By bringing all his labor force to bear upon 
them, and through dint of almost sleepless vigi- 
lance, he has succeeded in keeping them from his 
corntields. In a lane which separates the oat and 
cornfields, two trenches were ploughed and filled 
with shavings and other light fuel. A fire was 
kept burning during the day, in the trenches ; 
the insects started in battalions for the cornfield, 
going through the crevices of the stone walls 
which bounds the field, but their course was ar- 
rested by the fire; they, however, plunged into 
the trenches, and some were burnt, but others 
were only foiled in their efforts to scale the ridge 
by the dry and loose earth which gave way while 
they attempted to crawl up, precipitating them 
back again. 

The Doctor has made a number of experiments 


ones in a glass jar, drawing over the entrance a 
piece of lawn which admitted air. To-day there 
were but nine left, the other thirteen having been 


Last Sunday he put twenty-two large | 


‘few hairs over the body. Their color varies ac- 
‘cording to the condition of their growth and the 
character of their fuod.’* 


The probability is that the worm which now 
makes its appearance in Maine is identical with 
| what is called the Black worm, of similar habits 
'to the army worm, which at different periods has 
overrun the Northern States. Their latest re- 


corded appear.nce was in 1818, when their ray- | 


ages were fearfully destructive. 
. ———__—_28@0e—__—_— 


Saving Seed Corn. 











It is of the greatest importance to have good 
‘seed. More depends upon this than upon a prop- 
er preparation of the ground and good culture, 
although these are considerations of no small 
weight; yet ifa farmer plants poor seed he can 
hope for but a small crop, even if the other requis- 
ites are attended to. One of our neighbors was 
obliged to replant his field of four acres of corn, 
the past spring, on account of the first seed being 
poor. Wishing to change his seed, he obtained 
|some from a friend who traced up his seed corn, 
and hung it in the chamber above where his corn 
,was placed to dry. 
| the seed, and it germinated but poorly. 


|most forward ears for seed, and of gathering it in 
the field from stalks producing two or more ears 
‘each. We publish below a letter originally pub- 
lished in the N. E. Farmer twenty years ago, 
jand also recently issued in many of our agricul- 
tural journals, which goes far to settle this point 
| With regard to the selection of seed corn. It was 
| written by Mr. Baden, then residing, as appears 
| by the date, near Nottingham, Prince George's 
\Co., Md., and was addressed to Ion. Henry L. 
Ellsworth, at that time Commissioner of Patents : 

** Sir :—I received yours of the 14th, making 


you understood L had raised. [ have the pleasure 
to say that I have brought this corn to its high 
state of —- by carefully selecting the best 
seed in the field for a long course of years, having 
a special reference to those stalks which produced 
the most ears. When the corn was husked I 
then made a re-selection, taking only that which 
appeared sound and fully ripe, having regard to 


of the cob. In the spring, before shelling the 
corn, 1 examined it again, and selected that 
which was best in all respects. In shelling the 
corn, I omitted to take the irregular kernels at 
both the large and small ends. I have carefully 
followed this mode of selecting seed corn for twen- 
ty-two or twenty-three years, and still continue 
sv todo. When I first commenced, it was with 
}a common kind of corn, for there was none other 
in this part of the country. At first I was 
troubled to find stalks with even two good ears on 
them, perhaps one good ear and one sinall one, or 
one good ear and ‘a nubbin.’ It was several 
years before 1 could discover much benefit result- 
|ing from my efforts; however, at lengta the qual- 
‘ity and quantity began to improve, and the im- 
|provement was then very rapid. At present | 





Tangier, (about 40 miles from Halifax,) there are 
now about twelve hundred men at work in and 


| devoured hy the nine, with the exception of the 


age furnished to them. Large, en sleek- | heads, which were lying upon the bottom of the 


looking cows were standing in the shade of the 


This injured the vitality of 


inquiry respecting the ‘Maryland Corn,’ which | 


the deepest and best color, as well as to the size ; 


about the mines. That large quantities of gold 
have been taken out, | do know, for I have seen 
it with my eyes and handled it with my hands, 
and have every reason to believe that some few of 
the diggers have secured their piles. As yet, 
there is no machinery fur grinding up the quartz 
and gathering the minute particles which scem 
to exist all through the quartz. 

The only method of operation now is, to break 

the quartz with a hammer and pick out the nug- 
' gets, which are of all sizes, from the point of a 
‘dull pin to “piece of chalk,’’ from a penny’s 
worth to four pounds, $16. When the crushing 
machines shall he put in operation, and the mines 
worked scientifically, [have no doubt as great 
results will be arrived at as in California or Aus- 
tralia. 

In Lunenburg and Lawrencetown, and in Niec- 
taux, gold has been found in small quantities. 
In Lunenburg the land has been marked off into 
claims, and a considerable portion of it has been 
taken up at the price of S20 a lot of eighteen feet 
sguare. Companies have been formed in Ilalifax 
and other places, and the mining is to be carried 
on with system and energy. What the results 
are to be, we can not tell. Cool and cautious 
men have engaged in the enterprise and seem to 
have confidence that they will succeed. The 
gold is of the richest quality and increases in 
quantity as they go down from the surface. At 


We have often urged the practice of saving the ‘langier, quite a little village, has sprang up— 


stores, hotels, shops, boarding houses, and of 
course, liquor shops, are arranged in beautiful 
confusion along the pits, and one steamer and 
three packets make regular trips from [lalifax to 
the diggings, each twice a week, and a smart 
business is carried on between the two places. 

The war in the States has paralyzed all kinds 
of business in this city, and hundreds of men are 
thrown out of employment. The discovery of 
gold so near home has been a God-send to them. 
They can find something to do at the diggings, 
either as mechanics or diggers. Provisions are 
cheap, and so long as they can earn a few shil- 
lings - day, they are quite as well off as their 
neighbors who find the capital to work the mines 
with. 

The crops, all over the Province, are abundant, 
and the hay crop well secured. Fruit only is 
lacking—apples, plumbs and pears are a failure 
this year. Butter, beef, mutton, and in fact, all 
kinds of produce can be bought at a very low 
figure this year. 

I shali write you again in a few days. 

Yours, &e., 


+12eee.  — 
For the Maine Farmer. 


| Extracts from my Note Book...No. 3. 


Tue Appts Tree Caterrriar. July 20.—Ob- 
tained several specimens of the perfect insect or 
moth of the apple tree caterpillar (Clisiocampa 
Americana.) Preserved two of the specimens for 
my cabinet and ‘let the others escape!’ Oh, no, 
indeed, but destroyed them, thereby undoubtedly 
saving at least one tree from being troubled by 
the tented larve during the next year. These 
moths were of a light brown color, wing expand- 
ing an inch and a half and the fore wings crossed 
obliquely by two lighter bands. They deposit 
their eggs at this period of the year, in belts on 
the extremities of the trees, where they remain 
till the warm weather of the next spring hatches 


trees by the wayside, held by a rope, and ever 
and anon, some nurse, or mother, or fond father, 
would pause with the baby-wagon, while the at- 
tendant would milk a glass of the unadulterated | 
article, and the young suckling would imbibe it 
fresh and warm from the cow. 
Ilyde Park, too, which we are wont to fancy to 
he a closely-shaven, velvety lawn, sacred from 
the cloven hoof of vulgar beasts, is only a great | 


To be sure there is a wide border, | 





cow pasture. 


filled with beautiful trees and shrubs, secured by 
jan iron fence, from a drive way which rans round 
the whole extent ; and this driveway is separated 
\from the main tract by a wooden fence, which, 
| when we last saw it, in 1857, was of posts and 
ails, and old and decaying. Within this fence 


is the open part of the Park, with only here and 


| there a large tree, and here feed large numbers of | 
cows, running at large, us in a common pasture. | 
| A boy informed us that his father had ten cows | 
kept there, and paid $1 per week each for the 
feed, and that he sold the milk at gentlemen's 
‘houses at 4d. (about 8c. a quart.) There were, 
_perhaps, a hundred or more cows then on the 
grounds, and the surface presented the appear- 
ance of a cow pasture not fully stocked, the grass | 
‘not being fed close or even, but being in spots 
rank and seedy. | 
| Kensington Gardens, which adjoin Ilyde Park 
jand with it comprise nearly a thousand acres, 
‘should always in justice be named in the same 
;connection. In Kensington Gardens, we see the 
ivery poetry of Park scenery. The whole im-, 
| pression is of a beautiful shaven, dark green 
lawn, of vast extent, shaded heavily with magnif- 
‘icent oaks and elms and horse-chestnuts, with 
jquiet walks winding through them into deeper 
and yet deeper shadows. 
| Flocks of sheep are lying in the shade at noon, 
jand in the cool of the day employ themselves in 
cutting closely and cleverly, as no quadruped but 
| the sheep can do, the thick verdure of the turf. 
| Leaving the Parks, however, with only a brief | 
glance, let us take a matter-of-fact business-like 
look at a London dairy at the West End. Our 
visits were in the monthof June. The stables | 
are of brick, with walls seven feet high, and a 
roof of about a third pitch, as the carpenters say, | 
covered with tiles of baked clay, laid rather loose- | 
ly, and some of them removable at pleasure, for | 
ventilation in hot weather. The width of each 
stable is about 24 feet, with brick floors sloping | 
toward the center. About 50 cows are kept in 
each stable, in stalls of seven feet width, two cows 
in a stall, standing with their heads to the wall, 
xo that you pass from end to end of the stable be- 
tween the two rows of cows, which, as the Irish- | 
man said, stand with their backs facing you. | 
They are loosely tied with chains, and presented 
every appearance of health and comfort. 
The cows were nearly all apparently of grade | 
Shorthorns, of large size, and fit fur the shambles. | 
They are bought in the markets, when first in | 
milk, at an average price of about $100 each, | 
end are kept about one year and then sold to the 
butcher. As their weight mainly determines) 
their final value, it is an object for the purchaser | 
to regard the size as well as milking qualities in | 
his selections so that he cannot afford to indulge | 
his fancy with Jerseys and Ayshires,as may prof- 
itably be done on a dairy farm. 
The feed of the cows was liberal in the extreme ; | 
onee a day on dry hay and on green fodder of rye- | 





jar, and we saw them in the voracious act of 
munching one another, the smaller and weaker 
succumbing first. Another jar was rtially 
filled with coro-stalks, and a number of the in- 
sects placed in it. The stalks were completely 
riddled. 


The proper name of the insect is the grass cat- | 


erpillar, (/ocusta,) and is often found in the cot- 
ton fields of the South, and when pressed by hun- 
ger has been known to destroy the leaf of that 
plant. They have never been known to any ex- 
tent in the Northern States prior to the present 
season ; of course the appearance is somewhat 


affected by the region where they abound. In | 


the South they have a smaller and darker appear- 
ance than those in this region. We hear of their 
ravages in the South and West at the present 
time. In Iinois and Indiana they are particu- 
larly destructive to the cereal crops. 

How long they will remain here is uncertain, 
as 80 little is known of their habits. When 
about to change they form cocoons, of silk under 


stones or in the ground near the surface, inter- | 


woven with particles of earth. In Georgia from 
the 24th to the 30th of October they come out 
perfect moths. This was in 1854. We trust 
they will not prolong their visit in New England 
to so advanced a period of the season. 

The Newport (R. I.) News states that Mr. 
Chamberlain, a scientific gardener of that city, 
has discovered that the eggs of the army worm 


are deposited by a moth, near the root of the | 


grass, and attached to the stems of the grass, and 


enclosed in a small sack about as large as a China | 


bean, and composed of a substance closely resem- 
bling cotton in appearance. It is affixed around 
the stem of the grass in the shape of the swab 
used for cleaning guns. If our farmers will open 
their grass and examine the roots, they will find 
these little cotton sacks and the eggs in them. 
They will hatch out in about ten days, and as 
these sacks are emp J water-tight, the only 
way to -—~ their spreading is to pick these 
sacks off. Mr. C. says that when hatched he has 
discovered that guano is a sure remedy, and will 
kill them immediately when well sprinkled. 
Ditches with guano in them will prevent their 
spreading. 





Hints on the Potato Disease. 


From an claborate article in a recent number 
of the Journal of the West of England Society, 
on potato culture, from the pen of Dr. Lang, in 
which many curious and important truths are 
discussed, the following may be regarded as con- 
clusions deduced from his treatment of the whole 
subject. 

Ist. The desirability of early planting in dry, 
clean, and well prepared ground. 

2. That white potatoes are less liable to the 
disease, and therefore to be preferred to the col- 
ored sorts. 

3. That the soil in no case produces or influences 
the disease. 

4. That the disease is of a fungoid character, 
infesting many varieties of plants, and increased 
in activity by atmospheric causes. 

5. That all heterogeneous manures are inju- 
rious. 

6. That lime and salt, mixed in the proportion 
of 8 tons of lime with 3 ewt. of common salt, is 
the best manure ; and this is the proportion used 
to the acre. 


|do not pretend to lay up any seed without it them, and the larva or caterpillar comes forth to 
jcomes from stalks which bear four, five or sex | continue the destruction begun by its progenitors. 
ears. I have seen stalks bearing eight ears. One| Lunar Ineuvence. A Farmer correspondent 
of my neighbors informed me that he had a single | speaks of sowing grain on the new of the moon to 
stalk with ¢en perfect ears on it, and that he in- | obtain a good crop, &c. I have heard a person 
tended to send it to the Museum at Baltimore. | who predicted weather by the same body when in 
In addition to the number of ears, and of course | its last phases. ‘* If the horns of the moon turned 
the great increase in quantity unshelled, it may | up, it would be fair weather—if they turned 
be mentioned that it yields much more than com-| down, the water would run out and we should 
mon corn when shelled. Some gentlemen, in have a rainstorm.’’ All such things may be true 
whom I have full confidence, informed me they| —but. There are undoubtedly many things in 
shelled a barrel (10 bushels of ears) of my kind Acaven and earth, ‘‘never dreamed of in our phi- 
of corn, which shelled corn measured a little more losophy.”’ 
than six bushels, The common kind of corn will} Tue Goosenerry Worm. Gooseberries here are 
measure about five bushels only. I believe I raise | very much damaged by a worm that eats into and 
double or nearly so to what I could with any | destroys the green fruit. 
other corn I have ever seen. I generally plant’ July 25. Onstirring the gooseberry bushes, 
my corn about the first of May, and place the numbers of moths rise and fly a short distance, 
hills five feet apart each way, and have two stalks secreting themselves in the grass and shoots. 
in a hill.” - | They are of a buff yellow color, measuring an inch 
- and a quarter over the wings, which are clouded 
How to Raise Pork. |with dark spots. The only difference between 
x —_— | the sexes is seen in the antennz, in one being fil- 
The New England Farmer says: «« We do not jated, in the other nearly smooth. In fact they 
work our hogs, either in harness or on the manure exactly correspond with the description of the 
heaps. When they have taken their meals and currant worm, given in Art. 19, Entomology by 
what exercise they please, they retire to a dry, P. But what puzzles me is that the leaves, 
2 ‘| which the currant worm destroys, are almost 
roomy bed, lie down and grow, and make a busi- wholly untouched, and the t quantities of 
ness of it. An Irishman can-overhaul the ma-/ these millers which I have noticed for the past 
nure heap much cheaper than the hogs can. We | two years. How is it Professor 2 : ; 
slaughtered swine last fall, made from pigs that Tus Hay Cacr. Gar hey crop thie year is 
; very heavy and such seems to be the result 
weighed less than 36 pounds each, eleven months throughout the northern States. Now the ques- 
before, and the hogs weighed, when handsomely | tion is what shall we do with it. Some one says 








—_ 








dressed, from 450 te 475 pounds each !”” use it on the farm—convert it inte musele and 


grass or vetches ; once on mangel wurtzels, three, 7. That potatoes that ripen earliest should be 
pecks to a cow, and twice on brewers’ grains, exclusively grown. 
three pecks at each feed. 
The grains, as they are calied, consist of the ing up the stalks repeatedly with fine earth from 
harley which remains after porter and ale are | the centre of the trench is the only effectual pre- 
brewed from it. The mangels appeared quite | ventive to its ravages. To thi» operation the au- 
fresh and sound. The rye-grass had all been cut thor consequently attaches the greatest. impor- 
over once before June, and the vetches were just tance. 
coming in. The cows were fed in their stalls,! 9, That when exhumed, sunlight appears to ar- 
and were watered by running water through their rest the progress of the murrain, and prevents the 
feeding troughs, after sweeping them out. One| further decomposition of the tuber. 
man takes care of fifty cows, but he does not milk| Without committing ourselves to all the above 
them. The milk is sold to dealers, who send wo- statements and suggestions, some of which are, 
men to milk it, and they begin to milk for the we think, doubtful or open to well founded ob- 
evening about noon! each woman milking eight | jections, the attentive reader will find much use- 
or nine cows. The milk is better than country | ful material for thought, which if carefully con- 
milk, a8 we were assured, because it is not shak- | sidered cannot fail to impart valuable aid in com- 
en so much; but, as our informant remarked, ing to sound conclusions, as far as our confessedly 
with an expressive tone, ‘We don’t know what limited and imperfect knowledge will as yet per- 
the dealers do to it before they sell it.’ | mit, on this very important and equally difficult 
The cows can give an average of about nine! subject.—Canadian Agriculturist. 
and a half seg oy homed — each, — the | 
whole number in stables, buying and selling | urify Rancid Lard. 
constantly to keep them up to the highest point. Mow top 2 
The milk is sold to the dealers at about fiveand| A correspondent of the Country Gentleman 
a half cents per quart by the quantity, the buyer furnishes the following recipe: ‘* We had some 
taking it from the cows, 40 Ibs. rancid lard, which was valueless as it was. 
The proprietors have a farm a few miles out of [Knowing that the antiseptic quality of the chlo- 
the city, from which they bring a portion of their | ride of soda, I procured three ounces, which was 
green fodder. From their whole stock, they an-; poured into a pailfal of soft water, and when hot 
nually select about one hundred of their best | the lard added. After boiling it thoroughly to- 
cows, and turn them away for the summer with | gether for an hour or two, it was set aside to cool. 
a bull, and bring them back again when in milk, | The lard was taken off when nearly cold, and was 
selling the calves at three or four days old. subsequently boiled up. The color was restored 








All the rest remain in the stable from the day | to an alabaster white, and the lard was as sweet 
they are purehased till the butcher takes them asa rose.”’ 





8. That, as soon as the disease appears, earth- | 


Product of a Vegetable Garden. 


We have from the Secretary of the Hingham 
| Agricultural Society, the report of the transac- 
‘tions of said Society, from Octbor, 1858. We 
‘copy from the report the statement of Dr. D. P. 
Wilson, (says the Hingham Journal,) showing 
| the yield of his rappel garden one season : 

‘* The garden contained one-half acre of land on 
which thirty-six apple trees, also twenty-one of 
pear and other fruits. The apple trees are about 
|five years old. All of the land was planted with 
}common garden vegetables, and the following fig- 
/ures will enable you to form « fair estimate of the 
| produce. 
| Forty-seven bushels Jackson white potatoes ; 
|84 bushels tomatoes; 9 bushels Swede turnips ; 
|24 bushels English flat turnips; 3 bushels horti- 
cultural pole beans, for table use; 2% bushels 
|China dwarf string beans; 6 bushels carrots; 4 
bushels beets; 34 bushels British Queen pease ; 
|4 bushels parsnips; 3 bushels second crop tur- 
jnips; 5 bushels small ears of Burr's sweet corn ; 
| 1340 ears of Burr's sweet corn, for table use ; 387 
heads flat Dutch cabbage; 78 head red Dutch 
cabbage; 14 heads cauliflower; 8 large pamp- 
kins ; 79 Hubbard squashes, 14 bills, 537 pounds ; 
178 summer squashes for table use ; 319 cucum- 
bers, white spined, for table use. 

Many of the early garden luxuries were enjoyed 

by my family and friends, before any record was 
kept, which renders it impossible for me to fur- 
nish a full account of the whole produce of the 
garden. I sold more than enough to pay the ex- 
pense of manure, ploughing, &c., which was 
| twenty-three dollars. 
| My family was constantly supplied with good 
vegetables, some were given to those who had 
none, and my cellar is well stocked for the win- 
lter. The whole cultivation of the garden was 
done by my own hands, during the spare mo- 
ments from my daily occupation, and occupied 
|about two hours per day, from six to eight o'clock 
|in the morning during the season for garden la- 
bor.’’—Mass. Ploughman. 


| Tea. 


“The same plant produces all the varieties. 
|The different times of gathering, and modes of 
preparation, cause all the difference between thoso 
kinds known by 80 many distinct names—both of 
green and black. The leaves only are picked, and 
‘not the flowers ; they are all rolled with the ting- 
ers. Those dried rapidly in iron basins over a 
|fire becomes green tea, while those thrown into 
very hot basins, then taken quickly out, exposed 
| to the sun for a while, and afterward dried over 
ja fire, become dlack tea, These pans, as some 
| writers call them, but more correctly, bowls or 
basins, for they are nearly semi- wen Ad in shape 
‘and about eighteen inches in diameter—are al- 
jways of iron—never of copper. A mixture of 
prussian blue and gypsum is used in the prepara- 
| tion of some green teas; but the better qualities 
|are generally perfectly pure. 

| The native building on the North Gate street, 
in which we lived during the first year of our 
residence at Shanghai, was rented, after we left 
On visiting it afterward, 
|I found he had tarned our former kitchen into a 
\tea-coloring room. There were around the sides 
jof the apartment fourteen of these iron bowls, 
|set in mortar on the top of as many brick furn- 
aces, in which moderate fires were burning. 
Thirteen of the bowls were half filled with tea 
ileaves, and a man stood at each, rapidly stirring 
\them with his hand. The remaining bowl con- 
tained a quantity of this bluish-green coloring 
|matter, which another was also stirring. To this 
‘one, the men from the others would come every 
few minutes, and taking from it a small quay 
lof the contents, would return and stir it, each 








it, to a tea-merchant. 





|into his bowl of the leaves, till they had acquired 
‘the requisite hue. The exceedingly minute quan- 
|tity of prussian blue that any person could im- 
,bibe in drinking tea from leaves thus prepared, 
| pregludes, in my opinion, the possibility of injury 
resulting therefrom. 

The significations of some of the names by 
which teas are known, are as follows—making 
due allowince for the changes and corruption 


| they undergo, in form and sound, in being Angli- 
| cized. Hyson fueans before the rain, or flourish- 
|ing spring—that is, early in the spring. Hence, 
it is often called Young Hyson. Hyson skin is 
composed of the refuse of the other kinds, the 
native.term for which means tea-skins, Refuse 
)of a still coarser description, containing many 
|stems, is called tea-hones. Bohea is the name of 
'the hills in the region where it is collected.— 
| Pekoe or Pecco, means white hairs—the down on 
the tender leaves. Pouchong—folded plant.— 
| Souchong—small plant. Jwankay is the name 
\of a stream in the province whence it is brought. 
Congo is from a term signifying labor, from the 
care required in its preparation.’’—Taylor’s 
Travels in China. 


Cranberries. 


1. What soil is best adapted to the culture of 
the cranberry? and how should it be prepared? 

2. Is a cranberry meadow likely to prove dura- 
ble after the vines are regularly ? 

3. Can cranberries be successfully transplanted ? 

4. Does the soil need enriching, as in the case 
of other vegetables ? 

The answers to these questions will, perhaps, 
meet the points of inquiry so often repeated in 
the course of a few weeks. To the first I reply : 
That low, wet land is the best. It must not, 
however, be too wet—the surface water, if any 
there be, should be removed by drains; and 
where the water has not been so deep as to pre- 
vent the formation of a tough sod, it will be nec- 
essary to pre off the sod to a sufficient depth to 
remove all grass roots. A sufficient number of 
drains should be cut to dispose of all redundant 
matter, and not more—for the ground should be 
moist. I think it well to close up the drains in 
the fall, and let the water spread over the mead- 
ow during the winter. It will do the plants no 
injury, but will be likely to prevent weeds and 
grass from taking root, and growing, which would 
soon prove too much for the plants in question. 
The sod if snugly piled, will soon furnish an ex- 
cellent compost for fruit trees. 

The ground thus divested of its sod and surface 
water, is prepared for the plant. The first thing 
in the labor of transplanting, is to open shallow, 
parallel trenches, 14 or 2 feet apart; into these 
trenches | plant my vines—varying from one to 
eight feet in length. These I cover slightly every 
six or eight inches, when the labor of transplant- 
\ing isdone. The plant, now left to the secret 
| operation of natural laws, will leave its ligaments 
into the yielding soil, and send ite slender ten- 
drils outward, until, in the course of two or three 
years, it covets the entire surface—and from the 
first year of its setting, it will reward the labor 
and time given to it in a greatly increasing ratio. 
April and May I consider the best time for setting 

lants—as those set in the fall are more liable to 
raised out by the freezing of winter.—Cor. 
Rural New Yorker. 


Extraordinary Fat Cow. 


John Johnston writes to the Secretary of the 
New York State Agricultural Society, that he 
slaughtered a cow fed by himself, the weight of 
which was as follows: 

















Live weight, , . 1,684 Ibe. 
Dead weight—Beef, 1,104 Ibs. 
Tallow, 217 « 
Hide, 96 “ 
1,411 Ibs. 


This is sixty-five and » half per cent, of the 
live weight of the beef, and eighty-three and a 
half per cent. of beef, hide and tallow. The cow 
wus six years old, of the pure Hereford breed. 
Her feed in the foddering seaaon was buckwheat, 


the greater part of the time, and nothing but 
pasture from the 6th ur 8th of May, until the be- 

inning of December, when she was fed soft corn 
for about a month; and afterwards buckwheat 
bran, as she would not eat enough of the eorn 
meal te improve her. : 





bran, corn-stalks or hay, the corn-stalke, by far 
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